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Journey. At any rate we changed over, almost in
a night, from sledging as it had been done before,
when we took pride in getting a meal twenty
minutes after dropping our harness, to an absolutely
new routine. Latterly it took us some four hours
to get up in the morning (so called), and some-
times over an hour to get into our bags. This
showed his adaptability, and failure would have
meant serious frost-bite. He never hurried, in-
sisted that if our hands were frost-bitten we must
drop everything to get them back (we could not
do this for our feet) and was quite content to take
such time as was necessary to do each job as it
came along. This man was so highly strung that
it was the greatest trial to him in civilization to
face a crowd or new people or to pay a week-end
visit: here where quick decisions had to be made
at any moment, he appeared quite calm. I saw
him impatient only 6nce, when I tried to pull him
up an ice cliff by the Alpine rope : the rope had
bitten into the snow cornice so that for all my
pulling it was slack below. All through the
journey he was quite self-controlled, and although
the strain upon his nerves must have been great,
he appeared to be unmoved. As we approached
Gape Evans and the hut that last night in pitch
darkness, he and Birdie had quite an angry argu-
ment as to where Gape Evans was : that was be-
cause the strain was coming off. I remember that,
because it was the only time.

It was Bill who made us stay seven hours in our
bags and at long last told us we might get up. As
a doctor he judged when his feet or mine were
frost-bitten and then we had to camp. But Bowers